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THE  children  of  this  Territory  have  all  -cen  the  lo'-"Uioti\e 
and  the  railroad  cars,  or  heard  about  them.  Wlien  we 
came  to  these  valleys,  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  theie 
would  he  a  railroadj 
built  to  this  Territory 
and  that  we  shouh 
have  the  cars  and  loco  j 
motives  steamin;) 
through  our  valley.- ' 
upon  iron  rails,  as  the) 
are  at  present;  or  tha 
the  stillness  of  thesi 
mountains  would  bt 
disturbed  by  the  shril 
scream  of  the  iroi 
horse.  Yet  Presidem 
Young's  anticipation' 
we  see  realized 
When  he  and  hi 
brethren  of  the  pio 
ncers  crossed  tb 
plains,  from  ^Vinte 
Quarters,  in  search  o 
a  resting  place  for  tin 
Saints,  they  lookei  ! 
out  the  best  line  foil 
the  railroad  that 
should  be  bii'lt.  This 
groat  enterprise  was 
in  their  thoughts. 
They  looked  forwaid 
to  the  time  that  we 
now  behold:  when  (he 
Saints  of  (!od  should 
become  so  important, 
and  their  country  so 
desirable,  that  the 
tide  of  travel  would 
press  in  this  din  etion- 

The  railroad  BCfOH  the 
continent  hod  bi  I  D  a 
great  blessing  to  /ion. 
It  has  been  the  mi  ana 
of  breaking  down  pre- 


judice, an  1  enabling  people  to  vi.-it  us  with  great  ease  and  in 
great  number  .  Their  reports  concerning  our  condition  have 
been  &ood.      They  have  seen   our  land,   and   witnessed  the 

changes  which  have 
been  made  here  hy 
patient  and  persever- 
ing industry.  It  is  a 
fact  that  among  those 
who  have  visited  these 
valleys  there  are  many 
defenders  of  the 
S  lints.  They  do  not 
believe  all  the  lies 
which  are  told  con- 
cerning us.  In  this 
respect  the  railroad 
h  is  been  a  blessing. 
It  has  made  easy  the 
introduction  of  many 
evils,  which  we  all 
regret;  but  it  has  not 
b  on  without  its  bene- 
fit- in  other  directions. 
In  the  engraving 
w  :!ch  we  publish  this 
time  there  are  two 
double  tracks,  one  a- 
h  >ve  the  other.  This 
i.--  very  frequently  the 

0  s )  where  railroads 
or  i.-s  each  other,  es- 
pecially in  crowded 
co  intricG  like  <  !rea< 
Uiilain,  where  space 
is  very  valuable.     The 

1  i\\er  track  shown  in 
i  Ic  picture  is  that  of 
the  underground  rail 
roa  1  in  London.  Vou 
see  it  passes  through 
d  tunnel.  The  railroad 
above  has  a  I  rain  upon 

it.  1  it  pa    cs  under 

an  archway  ur  bridge, 
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and  near  this  bridge  we  see  houses.  Thus  there  are  three 
roads  in  the  engraving,  one  above  another;  two  for  the  ears, 
and  one  for  ordinary  travel. 

The  change  thnt  has  been  made  by  the  building  of  railroads 
is  most  wonderful,  and  yet  it  seems  but  a  short  period  since 
they  were  first  used.  It  was  in  October,  1849,  that  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company  offered  a  premium  of 
$500,00  for  the  production  of  the  best  locomotive.  Four 
were  brought  forward  to  compete.  Mr.  George  Stephenson's 
Rocket  wou  the  prize.  It  traveled  twelve  and  oue  half  miles 
an  hour,  with  three  times  its  own  weight  attached;  and 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour  when  running  alone.  Up  lo  that 
time  railways  had  been  looked  upon  as  only  suitable  for  the 
carriage  of  goods;  but  new  ideas  then  took  possession  of  the 
people,  and  they  saw  that  it  was  possible  for  passengers  to 
travel  in  that  way,  with  ease  and  swiftness.  The  performance 
nf  this  locomotive  excited  the  admiration  of  all  civilized 
people.  As  far  back,  however,  as  1804,  Richard  Trevithick 
ran  a  steam  locomotive  on  a  railway  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in 
Wales:  it  was  one  which  he  built  and  patented.  But  this  was 
tor  freight. 

When  it  was  stated  that  locomotives  could  be  built  to  move 
freight-cars  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  many  scientific 
men  smiled,  and  declared  it  impossible.  After,  however,  the 
Rocket  had  been  built,  and  it  was  found  that  a  speed  far 
superior  to  that  of  horses  could  be  reached,  mtn  indulged  in 
many  speculations,  and  some  even  ventured  to  hope  that  they 
might,  at  some  period  in  the  future,  travel  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  houi!  At  the  present  time  that  rate  of  speed 
is  deemed  very  slow.  We  have  travehd.  while  on  a  mission 
in  England,  ninety  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  including  stoppages. 

In  1831,  the  average  speed  of  the  passenger  trains  in  Great 
Britain  wis  [seventeen  miles  an  hour.  This  was  gradually 
LSI  d  until  in  I -  l>  it  was  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  speed 
of  the  fastest  trains,  which  in  1831  was  twenty-four  miles  an 
hour,  was,  in  1  -  tv.  'in  tin-  Liverpool  and  Manchester  lines,  forty 
miles  an  hour;  and  on  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  Liver- 
1  ool  and  Birmingham,  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  number  of 
trains,  which  pass  from  point  to  point,  has  gradually  increased 
every  year  from  their  fir.-t  adoption  up  to  the  present  time; 
and  the  wciiiht'drawii  by  locomotives  has  also  increased. 

On  the  Union  Pacific,  locomotives  are  exceedingly  large. 
and  enormously  strong,  especially  upon  this  end  of  the  line, 
because  they  have  to  climb  such  steep  grades.  Generally 
when  going  up  Weber  canyon  there  are  two  locomotives  put 
"ii  each  train. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  preserve  the  straightness  of  a  rail- 
way, sk'W  bridges  are  required  at  points  where  the  railway 
intersects  other  reads.  This  is  the  case  in  our  engraving. 
Hence,  in  crossing  such  a  road  by  a  tkeic  bridge,  the  connie- 
tions  over  and  under  the  bridge  form  equal  angles  with  each 
oilier.  In  consequence  of  this  many  beautiful  examples  of 
liriek  and  masonry-work  are  constructed;  and  these  structures 
exhibit  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man. 

Steam  has  done  wonders  in  the  world;  and  it  is  aiding  in  a 
wonderful  manner  in  bringing  the  Saints  from  afar.  We 
heard  an  Elder,  at  our  late  Quarterly  Conference,  who  had 
returned  from  a  mission,  bear  testimony  and  give  his  experi- 
ence. He  said  that  he  and  the  company  he  traveled  with 
had  come  in  eighteen  traveling  days  from  Liverpool,  Kngland, 
to  this  city.  This  is  truly  wonderful.  When  the  Saints  lived 
at  Nauvoo,  it  required  weeks  and  months  to  make  the  journty 
from  Kngland  to  that  place.     Aud  now  we  are  here  in  these 


mountains,  and  in  this  short  space  of  time  the  Saints  are 
transported  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  The  Lord's 
ways  are  truly  wonderful;  and  He  will  fulfill  all  that  has  been 
spoken  concerning  His  work,  aud  concerning  the  great  and 
wonderful  events  of  the  last  days. 


TIEUE    BOOK    OP     ZMZO^lvXOJSr, 
-A.S    .A.    HISTORY. 


BY   J.    A.     LITTLE. 


THE  Book  of  Mormon  is  as  exclusively  the  history  of  the 
western  hemisphere  as  the  Bible  is  of  the  eastern.  The 
history  of  the  former,  since  the  flood,  commences  in  the  11th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  scattering  of  the  people  from 
the  tower  of  Babel.  This  event  happened,  according  to 
received  chronology,  about  2247  B.  C.  From  that  to  the 
birth  of  our  Savior,  and  until  1492.  when  this  continent  was 
discovered,  we  have  the  long  period  of  over  3,700  years,  dur- 
ing which  we  know  of  no  record  whatever  of  the  myriads  of 
the  human  family  who  have  lived  on  this  portion  of  the  globe, 
except  what  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  This  is  a  very 
limited  account,  but  none  the  less  precious  because  limited. 
It  tells  of  their  revolutions,  their  governments,  their  laws, 
their  political  economies,  of  their  joys  and  sorrows.  The 
ruins  of  cities,  the  remains  of  pyrainidical  structures,  of  forti- 
fication!1, of  supposed  historical  and  monumental  mounds,  and 
of  depositories  of  the  dead,  tell  their  tale  of  departed  great- 
ness, and  serve  to  elucidate  a  few  general  facts  regarding  the 
past,  but  otherwise,  to  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  they  have  been  the  subject  of  endless  conjecture. 
A.  D.  420.  Moroni  closed  the  record  of  Mormon.  From  that 
time,  for  1,000  years,  ibe  history  of  the  American  continent  is 
a  blank  except  what  we  can  learn  of  its  prophetic  future, 
from  the  writings  of  the  first  Nephi.  Adding  2.247  years 
before  Christ,  to  1,877  after,  we  have  4.125  years,  during 
which,  the  only  history  we  have  of  this  continent,  aside  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  is  the  modern — that  of  the  385 
years  that  have  transpired  since  its  di>covery,  or  for  less 
than  one  tenth  of  this  long  period.  These  facts  plainly 
indicate  the  great  importance  of  this  book  as  a  history. 

The  unreliable  nature  of  all  history,  that  is  not  written 
with  the  clear  sighted  comprehension  of  divine  inspiration, 
add-  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  sacred  records.  The 
same  kind  of  honest  boldness  which  characterized  the  prophet 
Nathan,  when  he  said  to  King  David,  in  the  hight  of  hi 3 
power:  "thou  art  the  man,"  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  all  the 
inspired  men  who  have  assisted  in  recording  the  histories] 
facts  of  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  a  Latter-day  Saint  and  a  learned 
divine  of  to-day,  each  write  a  history  of  the  life  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  prophet,  and  each  would  represent  a  character 
entirely  different  to  the  other.  Each  would  claim  that  he 
had  written  the  truth.  Let  these  two  biographies  descend  to 
the  next  generation,  and  those  who  read  them  would  need 
revelation  to  discern  between  the  true  and  the  fal-e. 

This  may  be  considered  an  extreme  ease,  but  it  is  easily 
understood  because  contemporary  with  us.  Its  parallel  is 
seen  in  the  history  of  our  Savior,  and  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles in  every  age  of  the  past.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration  of 
the  great  difference  that  will  be  found,  when  all  things  are 
made  manifest,  between  the  inspired  history  of  the  world  and 
that  written  by  men  who  are  influenced  by  their  prejudices 
and  traditions. 
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Doubtless,  the  prophetic  history  of  the  world  was  written 
by  Enoch,  before  the  flood,  and  since  then  by  the  brother  of 
•Tared,  by  Abraham,  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  When  the 
true  narrative  of  the  historical  facts  of  this  creation  are 
plainly  written  they  will  be  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of 
its  prophetic  history,  as  written  long  before  the  events  trans- 
pired. 
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OX  the  1st  of  July,  184],  President  B.  Young  and  Elders 
H.  C.  Kimball  and  John  Taylor  arrived  at  Nauvoo  from 
their  mission  to  England.  Their  brethren,  who  had  been  with 
them  to  England,  were  detained  a  few  days  after  them  by 
business,  visiting  their  relatives,  etc.  They  had  performed  a 
glorious  mission,  and  they  returned  with  great  joy  to  their 
families  and  to  the  society  of  the  Paints.  They  bad  started 
upon  their  journey,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  They  were  sick,  their  families  were 
sick;  and  they  were  compelled  to  leave  them  without  any 
visible  means  of  support,  and  without  comfortable  places  to 
shelter  them.  Yet  they  started;  and  God  proved  to  them 
that  His  promises  are  sure.  He  preserved  them  on  th  ur 
journey,  furnished  them  means  wherewith  to  travel,  raised 
them  up  friends,  healed  them,  and  made  them  the  instruments 
of  bringing  thousands  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  They 
now  returned  strong  in  body,  rich  in  faith  and  experience,  to 
find  their  families  alive  and  well,  and  to  rejoice,  once  more,  in 
the  society  of  the  prophet  and  Saints  of  God.  And  could 
Joseph  not  appreciate  them?  His  experience  had  taught 
him  to  place  a  high  value  upon  men  of  truth  and  integiiiy. 
II 3  delighted  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  Twelve.  They  had 
gone  forth  without  hesitation  to  fulfill  the  command  of  God, 
and  he  knew  that,  now  they  had  returned,  they  would  sustain 
and  be  a  comfort  to  him.  Under  date  of  August  1st,  he 
wrote: 

"A'l  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  who  were  expected 
here  this  season,  with  the  exception  of  Elders  Willard  Richards 
and  Wilford  Woodruff,  have  ariived.  We  have  listened  to 
the  accounts  which  they  give  of  their  success,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  Great  Britain  with  pleasure. 
They  certainly  have  been  the  instruments  in  the  bands  of  God, 
of  accomplishing  much,  and  must  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  have  done  their  duty.  Perhaps  no  men 
ever  undertook  such  an  important  mission  under  such  peculi- 
arly distressing,  forbidding,  and  unpropitioua  circumstances. 
Most  of  them  when  they  left  this  place,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
were  wnin  down  with  sickness  and  disease,  or  were  taken  sick 
on  the  road.  Several  of  their  families  were  also  afflicted  and 
needed  their  aid  and  support.     But  knowing  that  they  bad 

li   en    ,   i'l.    I    by    the   (i.nl    cil'    Heaven    to  preach    the  uospel  t « ■ 

other  nations,  they  conferred  not  with  fb-^li  and  hi I   but 

obelicnt    to   the  heavenly   mandate,   without  purse  or  script 

i-ii  n  nencjl  ajoi'nay  of  fivj  thin  an]  miles  entirely  depen 

dent  on  the  providences  of  thai  God  who  had  called  them  to 


such  a  holy  calling.  While  journe,  iag  to  the  sea  board,  they 
were  brought  into  many  trying  circumstances;  after  a  short 
recovery  from  severe  sickness,  they  would  be  taken  with  a 
relapse,  and  have  to  stop  among  strangers,  without  money  and 
without  friends.  Their  lives  were  several  times  despaired  of, 
and  they  have  taken  each  other  by  the  hand,  expecting  it 
would  be  the  last  time  they  should  behold  one  another  in  the 
flesh.  However,  notwithstanding  tteir  afflictions  and  trials, 
the  Lord  always  interposed  in  their  behalf,  and  did  not  suffer 
them  to  sink  in  the  arms  of  death.  Some  way  or  other  was 
made  for  their  escape — friends  rose  up  when  they  most  needed 
them,  and  relieved  their  necessities;  and  thus  they  were 
enabled  to  pursue  their  journey  and  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  They,  truly,  'went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious 
seed,'  but  have  'returned  with  rejoicing,  bearing  their 
sheaves  with  them.'  " 

On  the  7  th  of  August  Don  Carlos  Smith,  Joseph's  youngest 
brother,  died.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  promise,  and 
had  been  very  active  and  zealous  in  the  work  from  the 
commencement.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  Joseph  respecting  the  gospel.  The  evening 
after  the  plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  shown  to  the 
eight  witnesses,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  all  the  witnesses 
bore  testimony  of  the  tmth  of  the  latter  day  dispensation. 
Don  Cirlos  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  also  bore  the 
same  testimony.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Priesthood  when 
only  fourteen  years  old,  atul  at  that  age  accompanied  his 
father  on  a  mission  lo  bis  grandfather  aDd  relatives  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York.  While  on  this  mission  he  was 
the  means  of  convincing  a  Baptist  ministei  of  the  truth  of  the 
work  of  God.  After  this  he  took  several  missions,  and  was 
very  active  in  the  ministry  at  home,  being  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  Elders  who  laid  the  corner-stones  of  the  Kirtland 
Temple.  Before  he  was  quite  twenty  years  old  he  was 
ordained  Pie-ident  of  the  High  Priests'  quorum,  in  which 
capacity  he  acted  until  the  time  ol  his  death.  He  and  his 
counselors  laid  the  south-west  corner-store  of  the  Temple  at 
Nauvoo.  He  was  a  printer,  having  learned  the  business  in 
the  office  of  Oliver  Cowdery  at  Kirtland,  and  when  the  Elder's 
Journal  was  published  there,  be  took  charge  of  the 
establishment.  After  the  Saints  removed  to  Nauvoo,  he  com- 
menced making  preparations  for  publishing  the  Times  and 
Seasons.  To  get  the  paper  issued  at  an  early  date  be  was 
under  the  necessity  of  cleaning  out  a  cellar,  through  which  a 
spring  was  constantly  flowing,  that  being  the  only  place  where 
bee  mid  put  up  the  press.  He  caught  cold  at  this  labor,  and 
this,  with  administering  to  the  sick,  impaired  bis  health, 
which  he  never  fully  recovered  again.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Brigadier  General  of  the  first  Cohort  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  and  a  member  of  the  City  Council  ofNauvoo. 

Like  Joseph  and  bis  other  brothers,  he  was  a  splendidly- 
formed  man,  physically,  being  sis  feet  four  inches  high,  very 
straight  and  well-made,  and  strong  and  active.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him;  for  he  was  wise  beyond  his 
years,  and  he  appeared  to  have  a    great    future    before   him. 

His  death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  family  and  relatives. 
.lex  iph  fell   it  severely. 


It  i-  cowardice  that  prompts  n~  when  we  seek  to  cast  upon 
others  the  burdens  we  ought  to  bear  oureclves;  and  it  is  a 
false  philosophy  that   tries  to  save  the  wrong  doei  from  the 

pitni-hnient  due  In  hi~  evil  dpi  ~\<. 
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HERE  we  have  a  picture  of  that  much  abused  animal,  the 
As;.  Id  appearance  it  will  not  hear  comparison  with 
the  more  fleet  fbottd  and  noble  looking  horse,  nor  even  with 
the  lithe  and  sleek  looking  mule,  but  it  is,  not.viihstaDding,  of 
valuable  service  to  man.  In  comparing  the  Ass  with  the 
horse,  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  former  with  contempt, 
but  when  we  come  to  consider  it  in  its  true  light,  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  much  more  prai.-e  than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it. 
Our  young  readers  when  looking  at  the  picture  might  conclude 
that  such  little  shaggy-looking  donkeys  as  that  here  shown 
might  make  jolly  little  ]  i»)  things,  but  cou'd  not  possibly  be  of 
any  great  service  as  woik  animals.  But  such  acoi  elusion  would 
not  be  correct.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  certain 
localities  upon  this  continent  it  is  used  almost  ^  elu-ively  as  a 
meansof  transit  former)  :  m>  freight. 

It  carries  the  heaviest  wciaht  in  proportion  to  its  size  of  all 
beasts  of  burthen;  it  costs  little  or  nothing  to  keep,  and  requires! 
so  to  speak,  no  care:  it  is  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  poor  man, 
more  especially  in  rugged  mountaino  s  cruntries.  where  its 
sureness  of  foot  enables  it  to  go  where  hor-cs  c  nld  not  fail  to 


meet    with  It  is,   therefore,  the  horse  of  thos    oi 

small  means  oti  d  helper  of  the  poor. 

Whil  if  i     le,   impetuosity,  and  ardor, 

the    \~        mild,    hum!  1p,    and    patient,    and    bears    with 

atment,  Mo  I  abstemious  in  its 
.  t  herbage,  which  other 
beasts  will  doI   ti  itch  as  thistles  and  weeds.     A 

small  quantity  of  "■■  >i  it,  bul  this  il   requires 

pure  :.    I  Ii  will  not,  like  the  horse,  wallow  in   mud  or 

water;  and  as  its  master  too  oOn  forgets  to  groom  it.  it 
performs  this  dutj  b\  i  -'■!'  on  the  turf  or  the  heather 

when  opportunity  offers.  I'  has  sharp-sight,  an  excellent 
sense  of  smell,  and  an  ear  of  keen  ncuteness.     If  it  is  laden 

too  heavily  it  remonstrates  b    d ping  its  head  and  lowering 

its  ear-. 

"Why  -ay-  Buffon,  verj  justly,  "is  there  so  much  contempt 
for  an  animal  so  good,  -o  patient  bo  abstemious,  and  so 
useful'''  Can  it  be  thaf  men  despise,  even  in  animals,  those 
who  -erve  them  too  well  and  at  too  little  expense?  We  confer 
on  the  horse  a  degree  of  education;  he  is  cared  for,  he  is 
trained,  and  he  is  exercised,  whilst  the  A—  is  banded  over  to 
,1,,.  ,,,,:■  of  ti,, •  lowest  servant,  or  to  the  malice  of  children, 
and.  so  far  from  improving  !•.•■  education,  be  must  almost 
always  be  the  worse  for  it.  i!  he  d.d  not  pi  ->■-  a  large  supply 


of  good  qualities  he  would,  in  fact,  lose  all  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  which  he  receives.  He  is  too  frequently  the 
playthiug,  the  butt,  and  the  drudge  of  his  owner,  who  drives 
him,  beats  him,  overload;  him,  and  tires  him  out,  without 
care  and  without  mercy.  Theie  seems  to  be  no  attention  paid 
to  the  fact  that  (he  As.-  would  be  the  best  and  most  useful  of 
animals,  if  there  had  been  no  such  animal  in  the  world  as  the 
horse.'' 
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(Continued.) 

•"  I'Kl!  leaving  S  cundrabad  our  jourm  y  lay  zig-zag  through 
digo  fields,  there  being  no  road,  until  we  again  struck 
the  grand  trunk  road  leading  to  Meerut,  It  had  been  very 
dry  in  the  Upper  Provinces  for  a  considerable  period;  but 
before  we  reached  our  destination  the  rain  came  down  in 
sheets,  drenching  us  and  our  effects.  We  reached  Meerut  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  night.  It  being  dark  and  storming  we 
halted  till  daylight.  Having  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  a  retired  pensioner,  as  soon 
as  daylight  appeared  we  drove  into  the  station,  which  we 
found  to  :>e  very  extensive  and  scattered.  We  had  consider, 
able  difficulty  in  finding  the  residence  of  our  future  host.  The 
family  not  being  up,  we  gave  the  letter  to  the  servant,  who 
shortly  returned  and  showed  us  a  room  fo  occupy.  After  we 
had  changed  our  wet  clothing,  by  putting  on  the  dryest  we 
had,  Mr.  Kelly  called  on  us,  and  invited  us  to  breakfast.  He 
introduced  us  to  his  family,  which  consisted  of  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

For  three  days  after  our  arrival  we  were  obliged  to  keep  to 
our  room  on  account  of  the  continuous  rain.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  cleared  off  we  began  our  labors  among  the  people  of 
Meerut.  We  visited!  them  from  bouse  to  house,  distributing 
pamphlets  and  selling  our  works  to  those  who  would  buy. 
Mr.  Kelly  gave  usa  letter  of  introduction  to  one  Mr.  Walker, 
who  had  charge  ol  the  theatre.  lie  received  us  very 
c  mrteously,  promising  to  do  all  he  could  for  us  to  obtain  the 
eonscut  of  the  trustees  that  we  might  be  able  to  preach  to  the 
people  of  M  jcrut.  En  vi  iting  ihe  post  office,  which  was. two 
miles  from  our  lodging,  we  introduced  ourselves  to  the  post- 
master,  who,  ninie  was  Wilton.  We  entered  into  conversa- 
ti  in  on  ihe  prin  siples  of  the  gospel,  as  revealed  from  heaven 
in  the  last  days  which  so  interested  him  that  he  invited  us 
into  an  adjoining  room  where  several  of  his  friends  were 
assembled,  to  whom  we  were  introduced.  We  laid  before  our 
small  an  lience  the  object,  of  our  mis-ion  to  India,  stating  that 
our  Father  in  Heaven  was  now  calling  upon  the  people, 
through  His  servants,  to  repent.  When  we  got  through,  they 
had  no  objections  to  make  to  what  we  had  advanced  to  them. 
We  sold  the  party  a  few  of  our  works,  and  Mr.  Wilton  invited 
us  to  call  again,  which  we  did. 

The  li'th  of  October  being  the  winding  up  of  the  Durga 
I'ooj.i  festivals,  which  last  for  several  days,  we  went  out  to  the 
scene  of  excitement.  We  were  informed  that  many  of  the 
white  population  of  Meerut  would  be  there  as  spectators. 
Our  principal  object  in  going  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  the  Anglo-Indians,  and  by  getting  into  conversa- 
tion with  tin  in    become  acquainted  with  a  few. 
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Upon  arriving  at  the  center  of  attraction  we  found  an 
immense  concourse  of  Hindoos,  with  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
Europeans.  Many  of  the  former  were  in  every  conceivable 
oriental  conveyance.  Some  were  mounted  upon  camels  and 
elephants.  This  Hindoo  festival,  of  which  Purga,  Devi  or 
Kali  is  the  presiding  goddess,  the  bride  of  Siva,  which  three 
forms,  according  to  the  Puranic  legends,  she  assumed  for  the 
destruction  of  malicious  spirits,  was  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  pardon  for  sins;  but  the  goddess  has  very  much 
changed  since  the  Puranic  age.  She  is  now  held  by  popular 
belief  of  the  Hindoos  to  be  the  chief  patron  of  all  thieves, 
vagabonds,  Thugs  and  other  bad  characters.  The  I  ooja  was 
concluded  by  a  superb  exhibition  of  fireworks,  for  which  the 
orientals  are  famous,  and  the  destruction  of  a  large  image, 
constructed  of  dry  bamboos  and  covered  with  cloth,  saturated 
with  combustible  materials.  Into  this  they  shot  arrows,  and 
then  set  fire  to  it.  This  was  the  finale  of  the  Purga  Pooja, 
which  brought  together  a  host  of  votaries  from  all  parts  of 
India. 

While  mingling  with  the  throng,  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  Mr.  Courtney,  the  principal  hotel  keeper  in  the  station, 
who  became  so  interested  in  our  conversation  that  he  granted 
us  the  use  of  the  large  room  in  his  hotel,  in  which  to  hold 
meetings.  The  next  morning  we  visited  Mr.  Courtney,  as  he 
desired,  and  found  the  room  referred  to  suitable  for  our  pur- 
pose. As  the  hotel  was  included  in  the  cantonments,  before 
holding  forth  to  the  people  it  wa9  necessary  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  military  authorities.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  station,  or  cantonments,  occupied  an  extensive  area  of 
country.  The  bungalows  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
a9  well  as  those  of  other  Anglo-Indians,  were  a  considerable 
distance  apart.  We  found  it  very  fatiguing  to  be  plodding 
around  in  the  scorching  sun,  and,  as  strangers,  were  somewhat 
perplexed  in  finding  the  residences  of  men  we  were  obliged  to 
visit.  We  called  on  Mr.  Wilton,  the  postmaster,  who  kindly 
furnished  us  with  his  carriage,  and  a  servant  to  drive  us  to 
the  offices  of  the  parties  we  wished  to  see.  We  called  on  Mr. 
Wyle,  the  chief  magistrate,  and  informed  him  of  our  business 
in  Meerut.  He  promised  to  extend  to  us  the  protection  of  the 
law.  We  visited  Brigadier  Waterficld  ami  asked  him  to  put 
our  notice  on  the  order  book  that  we  were  going  to  cive  a 
series  of  lectures,  in  the  large  room  of  Mr.  Courtney's  hotel, 
the  first  to  come  off  on  Saturday  afternoon.  We  vi-i!i  d 
Col.  Hathwaite,  who  was  in  temporary  command  of  tic 
station,  in  the  absence  of  Brigadier  Scott,  C.  B.  (commander 
of  the  bath)  who  was  at  the  Himalayas,  recuperating  We  did 
not  see  Hathwaite,  but  in  the  evening  Brigadier  Waterfield, 
under  the  direction  of  the  former,  notified  us  thai  we  could 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  m  letings  in  the  Courtney  hotel,  or  any- 
where in  cantonments.  The  oexl  morning  we  visited  Col. 
Hathwaite,  who  tried  to  treat  as  with  contempt,  '■till  main- 
taining that  we  should  m>t  be  allowed  to  preach — that  we 

encouraged  drunkenness,  and   hud    a    plurality   of   wive-    1 

were  guilty  of  other  vices,  We  gave  him  to  understand  thai 
no  people  on  the  earth  lived  more  temperate  and  virtuous 
lives  than  did  tin-  "Mormons;"'  thai  wo  wore  in  Meerul  in 
represent  the  people  "I  I  tab  in  their  true  light;  thai  we  wi  re 
Bent  by  the  authority  ol  heaven  in  call  upon  the  people  in 
repent  and  flee  from  the  wrath  in  come.  We  had  a  lengthj 
exchange  of  words  with  him.  He  wound  up  with  the  pica  that 
he   was  only    in  temporary  command    and    Brigadier  Scot! 

would  return  on  Saturday  ai  1   resume  'In'  couiui I  of  the 

statinn.  and  I'm-  as  in  see  him;  but    he  was  certain  In-  would 


not  permit  us  to  disseminate  our  doctrines  in  Meerut.  We 
afterwards  learned  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tuson.  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  been  laboring  with  Col.  Hathwaite 
to  prejudice  his  mind  against  us. 

(  To  he  Continued. ) 


LBAR1T     TO    S^VIE 


BOYS,  if  you  wish  to  advance  your  interest  in  the  world  you 
must  learn  a  wise  economy  of  your  funds,  even  though  the 
sums  are  small.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind  you  will  thus 
form  that  will  help  you  along,  rather  than  the  small  sums.  If 
you  accustom  yourself  to  spend  all  you  earn,  and  a  little  over, 
at  the  start  of  your  business  career,  depend  upon  it  that  you 
will  spend  in  the  same  proportion  when  your  salarv  is  doubled- 

Yeu  must  get  into  the  habit  of  saving  or  you  will  never  thrive. 

A  poor  lad  had  a  place  secured  for  him  in  a  store  iD  Boston 
agjod  many  years  ago.  A  dollar  was  given  him  to  pay  his 
stage-fare,  and  he  was  a  happy  boy  when  he  turned  it  over  in 
his  hand  that  day.  A  whole  dollar — his  very  first,  and  a  place 
secured  where  he  could  begin  earning  something,  if  it  was  but 
little.  Most  boys  would  have  thought  with  bright  anticipation 
of  the  stage-ride,  but  this  lad  bad  strength  in  himself. 

"How  I  wish  I  could  save  this  dollar.  Tt  is  only  twenty-four 
miles  to  Boston;  I  can  walk  there  in  a  day,  and  I  will."  His 
mother  fixpd  up  his  clothes  the  best  way  .-he  could,  and  by 
night  the  next  day  he  presented  himself  tired  ami  dirty  at  the 
mere-bant's   store. 

"Where  have  yon  been,  sir,  all  day'5"  he  asked  sternly. 
"The  stage  came  in  hours 

"P'ease,  sir.  [did  not  come  in  the  si  tg  '■  '  said  the  boy,  with 
tears  in  bis  eye 

"Didn't  1  send  money  to  pay  your  fare?'' 

"Yes  sir.  but  if  was  the  first  dollar  T  evi  r  h  i  1.  and  1  wanted 
to  save  it,  so  T  walked." 

The  merchant  laid  his  handkindly  on  the  boy's  head  and 
praised  him  for  his  pluck,  and  then  brought  him  to  supper. 

"I  wouldn't  take  a  thousand  dollar  '  tl  it  hoy,"  said  he  to 
a  friend,     flis  confi  lenc    was  i  '11'  rose  steadily 

in  favor  and  knowlffdee,  and  is  now  the  owner'of  i  ted  mills, 
a  banking  house  in  B  ton  nd  one  if  '1  finest  fa  n  s  in  the 
State.     1.  iok  oul  for  j  our  Brsl  dollar,  1  oyi . 

Rioiit  Thinking. —  A  greal  di  il  is  said  al  m  right  actions 
ami  wnmg  actions,  and  a  great  deal  of  ti 

to  the  forming  of  right  hal  its  ol      tion.      \  I  n  i  II   but  it' 

we  would  lay  the  nx  at  the  root  of  tl     ti   b  and  do  away  with  all 

wrong  actions  by  doinja  iv       irithallwron      .  ourcourse 

would  be  I'.ir  more   logical  and  mi  ■<■  ?sful.  Thought  is  the 

fountain  oi  action.     The  ■     en     ofmi  liciou    inti  at; 

the  essence  of  marriage  is  consi                 i  of  all    iclii  ns,  the 

moral  ai  d  essential  quality  is  in  thi    hi      I  birthto 

Hi.'  action.    Tin  II 1     is  is  the 

general  tenor  of  hi-   thought.     It'.  It,  he  loves 

■  ■                ;  life  w  ill  be 

ppent  in  I 

ill"     n'  I 

If,  liki                     I                '                     I  in    the 

i          ition  of  knowlcd        !|         '               I  I           I  haunt 

librarie»,  and  cull  i    ttc f  educal  :   i     n,      if,  like 

I  Inward,  In  i-  ■  •  i  v  on  to  tin  I  chaiil 

his  life « ill  be  ono  ol  '  i  thinketli  in 
his  In-  nt  -n  i-  he 
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3>^t&  ND  seeing  the  multitude,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain:  and  when  he  was  set, 
his  disciples  came  unto  him:  and  he 
opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  say- 
ing. Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for 
r5s~5*"  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Bless- 
rtSUa  ed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  he 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek:  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness: for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are 
the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Bless- 
ed are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 
5T  j£r?0  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which 
-  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake:  for  theirs  is 
f/0*  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you.  and  say  all  man' 
ner*of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoite,  and  be 
exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  youi  reward  in  heaven:  for  so  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

These  are  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world: 
and  this  connsel  which  he  gave  to  the  people  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  lessons  that  man  can  acquire.  If  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  would  take  this  <•  mnsel  and  practice  upon 
it,  the  earth  would  be  a  heaven,  and  the  will  of  the  Lord 
would  be  done  here  as  it  is  in  heaven.  U  w  often  do  we  hear 
the  remark  made,  when  a  p  rson  is  offended  with  another, 
"O,  I  will  get  even  with  him:"  as  much  as  to  say  revenge 
would  be  taken  the  first  opportunity.  This  is  nol  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  Those  who  practice  it  can  never  dwell  with 
the  Lord.  He  has  taught  us  to  be  meek,  to  be  forgiving,  I" 
live  in  peace,  u  it  to  quai  rel  nor  be  revengeful,  nor  to  do  wrong 
because  wrong  is  done  to  us.  No  matter  how  badly  persons 
treat  us»,  or  how  much  they  may  deserve  punishment,  it 
i-  not  for  u-  to  revenge  ourselves  upon  them.  But  we  should 
do  right;  we  should  buffer  wrong  rather  than  do  wrong,  leav- 
ing them  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  He  has  -aid  that  ven- 
ce  is  hi-,  and  ll"  will  repay. 
The  Lord  teaches  us  to  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the 
:,  teaches  meekness  I  riincss  of  heart,  kindness,  for- 
bearance, long-suffering,  patience,  brotherly  and  sisterly  kind- 
ness. 

Children,  it  is  your  duly  to  cultivate  these  qualities:  not  to 
fight,  not  to  quarrel,  not  to  give  way  to  anger,  not  to  strike 
bark  when  you  are  Btruck  but  to  seek  constantly,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  cultivate  love  and  peace,  to  be  kind  to  those 
who  do  you  an  injury.     In  rhi-  way  you  imitate  the  Lard,  yon 

ol  ey  His  counsel,  and  if  you  continue  you  will  get  your  n  ward. 
II  :  has  said,  the  meek  lisha!l  inherit  the  earth."  He  has 
-ail.  the  merciful  "shall  obtain  mercy."  II.-  has  Said  the 
pi  acemakers     -hall  be  called   the  children  of  God."     What  a 
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high  honor  !  "What  a  glorious  reward,  for  enduring  the  evils 
that  occur  in  this  life;  and  what  happiness  is  enjoyed  by  those 
who  take  this  course!  No  one  who  feels  well  will  yield  to 
anger  or  the  sp'rit  of  revenge.  No  one  feels  well  who  quar- 
rel* and  seeks  to  injure  his  fellows.  You  may  know  it  is  not 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  prompts  these  acts,  by  the  feeling 
which  is  produced.  You  may  also  know  that  it  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  which  prompts  the  opposite  course,  and  that 
leads  you  to  be  kind  and  merciful  and  forgiving  and  compas- 
sionate, because  it  produces  peace  and  happiness. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  is  the  spirit  of  revenge,  to  meet 
wrong  with  wrong,  to  meet  anger  with  anger,  to  meet  quarrel- 
ing with  quarreling,  to  return  blows  for  blows;  not  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us,  but  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  do  unto  us. 

Remember,  children,  in  this  respect  the  spirit  of  the  world 
is  not  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  it  is  not  the  spirit  wiiich 
Latter-day  Saints  should  have. 


Selected    0  a  1 1  r  it . 
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The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  Winter's  day; 
The  street  was  wet  with  a  r.  cent  snow, 
And  the  woman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 
She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  waited   long, 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid   the  throng 
Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 
Down  the  street,  with  laughter  nnd  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  "school  let  out," 
Came  the  hoys  like  a  Hock  of  sheen, 
Hailing  tiie  snow,  piled  white  mid  (lecp. 
Passing  the  woman  so  ol&  and  gray, 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way; 
Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to   her, 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 
I, est  the  carriage  wheels  or  horses'  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 
At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop— 
Tin  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group; 
Me  paused  beside  he-,  and  whispered  low, 
"I'll  help  you  across,  if  you  wish  to  go.'' 
Her  aged  hand  on  his  strung  young  arm 
Sin-  placed,  and  SO,  without  hurt  or  harm, 
Ilr  guided  l  In-  I  re  ml.  ling  feet  along, 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 
Then  hack  again  to  his  friend-  he  went, 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 
'  She's  somebody's  mother,  boys,  you  know, 
For  all  she's  agerl  and  poor  and  slow; 
And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
'I'n  help  inv  mother,  you  understand, 
If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray, 
Win  n  her  own  dear  boy  is  lar   away." 
And  "somebody"?  mother"  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 
Was:  "God  be  kind  to  that  noble  boy, 
Who  is  somebody  -  son,  their  pride  and  joy." 


Not  only  is  he  idle  who  does  nothing,   but  he  is  idle 
might  be  better  employed. 


who 
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THE    SCORPION, 


BY  BETH. 


MANY  of  our  young  readers  are  probably  not  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Scorpion,  the  crustacean 
represented  in  the  picture.  It  will  be  well  for  them  to  note 
its  appearance  as  here  portrayed,  as  it  may  save  them  from 
forming  its  acquaintance  under  more  painful  and  dangerous 
circumstances,  should  they  chance  to  meet  a  real  live  speci- 
men. 

Of  the  general  structure  of  the  articulates,  to  which  order 
this  crustacean  belongs,  much  information  has  been  given  in 
former  articles  on  entomology.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
articulates  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  joints  or  segments;  that 
the  viscera  and  nervous  cord  are  in  the  same  general  cavity, 
and  that  they  have  no  internal  skeleton.  They  have  their 
joints  outside  of  the  body,  formed  of  the  hardened  skin.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  from  the  vertebrates,  which  have 
internal  joints  and  bones.  The  type  of  this  kind  of  structure 
may  be  gathered  from  the  appearance  of  the  joints  as  seen 
in  the  picture.  Each  joint  contains  the  fundamental  element 
of  the  body,  every  one  of  the  segments,  or  rings,  having  a 
nervous  system  and  a  portion  of  the  viscera  within.  When 
these  are  articulated,  or  joined  together,  acomplete  individual 
is  formed,  as  perfect 
in  its  order  as  beings 
of  a  higher  type,  or 
life  system. 

It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  beings  thus 
constituted  should 
have  a  general  re- 
semblance to  each 
other,  and  that  some- 
times the  Scorpion  ^ 
should  be  mistaken 
for  the  "sand  crick- 
et," {xteiwpelmatua 
ftscht(u-)  a  creature 
frequently  found  in 
potato  patches  and 
soft    soils.       But    it 

may  be  seen  that  the  Scorpion  has  a  tail,  an  appendage  the 
sand  cricket  does  not  possess.  The  Scorpion  is  also  a  warrior. 
At  the  end  of  the  tail  a  sickle-shaped  weapon,  slim  per  than 
any  man-made  lancet  or  spear,  may  be  seen,  and  felt,  too,  if 
we  approach  too  closely,  for  the  sting  is  venomous.  Tins  is 
not  the  only  venomous  creature  found  here;  the  tarantula  and 
■    ntiped,  as  well  as  wasps,  bees,  etc.,  can  sting. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  a  remedy  for  the  stings  of 
small  insect.-  may  be  found  in  the  application  of  ammonia  to 
the  wound.  Ammonia  is  ihc  active,  pungent,  volatile  ingredi- 
ent of  the  ordinary  "smelling  bottles,''  the  liquor  ammonia, 
or  '  hartshorn,"  of  the  druggist. 

The  claw  like  appendages  seen  do  not  contain  the  poison 
They  are  used  as  forceps,  or  pincers,  for  holding  or  breaking 
in  pieces  food  or  other  substances. 

The  variety  of  Scorpion  found  in  the  Salt  Lake  vallf y  ir) 
small,  so  far  as  observed.  Thai  in  our  southern  settlements 
has  a  darker  colored  body,  and  is  much  larger.     It  is  said  thai 

the  smaller  ScDrpiOH  is  not  venomous;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
avoid   danger.       Should    any    be    Btung,  the   better   plan  is 

to  plunge  the  part  into  water,  or  to  pour  an  abundance  of 


water  over  tie  wound  and  send  off  for  the  ammonia  at  once, 
to  effectually  neutralize  the  virus.  That  the  sting  is  dangerous 
to  life  is  not  established,  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  much 
suffering,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even  adult  persons  have 
been  in  pain  for  weeks  in  consequence  of  being  stung.  Should 
ammonia  not  be  obtainable,  the  application  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  soda  may  be  tried.  Common  whitins  is  applied  wet 
to  the  stings  of  the  wasp  and  bee  with  success,  in  England. 
In  this  case  the  carbonate  of  lime  acts  as  an  alkaline  reagent 
to  neutralize  the  poison,  which  is  probably  an  acid.  We  have 
also  heard  of  a.  mud  poultice  being  applied  effectually  for 
removing  poison  from  a  wound. 


MEMORY 


MEMORY  has  been  defined  as  "the  cabinet  of  imagination, 
the  treasury  of  reason,  the  registry  of  conscience  and  the 
council-chamber  of  thought."  A  good  memory  is  certainly 
one  of  the  grandest  gifts  that  man  is  privileged  to  possess. 
From  the  numbers  of  instances  on  record  of  persons  possess- 
ing extraordinary  memories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
are  naturally  gifted  in  this  respect  above  ordinary  mortals. 
Seneca  is  reported  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  two  thousand 
verses  at  once,  in  their  exact  order,  and  then  rehearse  them 

backwards,    with    so 


:'.'.'' .''.;' 


much  precision  as  not 
to  miss  a  single  word 
or  syllable.  Cyrus 
had  a  memory  so  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious, 
that  historians  say  he 
could  call  every  sol- 
dier in  his  immense 
armies  accurately  by 
name.  Mithridates, 
who  was  the  rub  r  if 
twenty- three  nation0, 
speaking  different 
'•     '"  ..  "  I    languages,  could  con- 

"'  •  :■•••'  '"i    verse  with  all  of  them 

•  ''     '  .  '■  ■  '  "     -  -  -   .  ■■    J    .        ,    . 

--•-      .-  .-v~-.---^-  -a^-j^-:-  .-■■■;-:■---■-.    '    m     their    vernacular 

tongue.     A  Corsica n 

boy  could   rehearse   forty  thousand    words,  whether  sense  or 

nonsense,  as  they  were  dictated,  and  afterwards  begin  with 

the  last  word,  and  repent  them  backwards  without  a  single 

mistake.      IV.    W'allis  extracted   the  cube  root  of  three,  even 

to  thirty  places  of  decimals,  soltly  by    his   memory.       Ma.L'lia 

bechi,  an   Italian,  who   read  most  of  the   1 ks  written    in   his 

lifetime,  could  tell  what  was  the  subject  of  each  author,  quote 
the  chapters,  sections,  and  pages,  in  which  any  particular  sub- 
ject was  expressed;  besides  this,  he  cculd  repeat  even  the 
writer's  own  words.  A  gentleman  loaned  him  a  manuscript 
to  examine,  and  afterwards  pretended  he  bad  lost  it,  when, 
to  his  utter  amazement,  Bechi  wrote  it  word  for  word,  by  the 
mere  strength  of  bis  lll(. ,-v  although  be  bad  read  the  arti- 
cle butonce.  Iviler  lost  his  sight  in  1783  yet  carried  on  his 
complicated  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations  on  the 
inequalities  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  composed  a  treatise 
on  algebra,  by  dint  of  his  astonishing  memory.  He  could 
moreover,  repeat  the  ,'Eneii  of  Virgil  from  beginning  toend, 
and  tell   the  first  and  last   lino  of  every  pace  in  the  edition 

which  he  had  read  before  be  became  blind.      Whitfield  is  said 

to  have  been  so  familiar  with  the  Scripture,  that  be  could 
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repeat  the  whole  Bible  without  a  mistake.  A  physician  who 
died  a  lew  years  since,  in  Massachusetts,  could  repeat  the 
''Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton,  in  his  old  age,  though  he  had  not 
read  it  for  twenty  years. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  memory  is  one 
of  those  Godlike  and  immortal  qualities  which  we  possess  in 
this  life  but  imperfectly  at  best,  but  which  will  be  developed 
within  us  in  the  future,  when  our  lives  will  be  spread  before 
us  as  a  panorama,  and  we  'shall  see  as  we  are  seen  and  know 
as  we  are  known."  Many  persons  who  have  been  near  death  by 
drowning  have  had  a  foretaste  of  this,  when  almost  every  act 
of  their  lives,  many  of  which  had  long  previously  been  for" 
gotten,  have  been  forced  upon  their  minds  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds.  But  whether  the  theory  which  some  hold  to, 
that  ''nothing  once  acquired  is  ever  permanently  lost  by  the 
memory"  is  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  question  about  the  great 
practical  advantage  of  a  good  memory  in  our  present  state  of 
existence.  And  tlnujh  we  may  not  all  be  gifted  with  a  good 
memory,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  im- 
prove the  faculty.     A  writer  upon  this  subject  says: 

"It  is  a  quality  very  susceptible  of  cultivation,  even  by  those 
who  cum  plain  of  having  such  a  poor  memory,  and  it  is  worth 
all  the  trouble  it  costs.  When  any  new  fact  is  presented  to 
mind  that  is  worth  saving,  it  is  better  than  any  scrap  book  or 
note- book  to  have  it  pinned  in  the  memory  once  and  forever. 
The  note-book  will  not  always  be  at  hand;  the  scrap  may  not 
be  one  that  you  can  cut  out  for  your  scrap-book,  but  if  fixed 
on  the  page  of  memory  it  is  entirely  your  own.  Flood  or  fire, 
or  moth  cannot  rob  you  of  it,  and  it  is  always  at  your  command 
when  wanted. 

''These  ready  people  are  those  whose  knowledge  does  them 
-nine  good.  So  many  of  us  half  know  a  great  many  things, 
bit  just  when  the  important  point  comes  in  our  memory  is 
faulty.  Many  in  thi>  way  collect  a  vast  and  valuable  fund 
of  Dibinliirniatiiin.  which,  like  a  little  knowledge,  pr>>\<  - 
a  'dangerous  thing1  to  rely  upon. 

'Begin  early  to  cultivate  this  facultv,  as  it  um>t  be  your  own 
irk.  No  one  can  do  it  for  you.  Begin  at  once  with  the 
point  nearest  :it  hand,  which  you  wisher  ougbt  to  remember, 
tin  over  and  over  with  it  in  your  mind  until  it  is  nailed  and 
clinched,  then  pass  on  to  something  else  Itis  surprising  how 
th  ■  ability  will  grow  with  practice,  and  what  a  grasp  the  mind 
will  gain  in  this  direction,  one  glance  being  sufficient  to  fix 
forever  in  the  memory  what  before'  might  have  required  a  long 
and  tedious  process.  Th.-  best  help  to  memory  i<  to  have  a 
wiil>  awake  mind." 


OUIR,    OIL    ROCKS 


BY   .1.    I..    BARI 


fe 


1VH'!  have  evidence  in  various  p-.srts  of  this  Territory  that 
if    rocks  containing  petroleum  exist;  but  of  the    pi 
value  of  them  as  a  source  of  supply  of  oil  for  illuminating 
purposi  -.  i  n  a  ■■  immercial  scale,  nothing  can  be-  Eaid  with  cer- 
tainty.     M uch  -I  .    i-  1.  ling  exerci 
the  examination  "I'  thosi                md  sandstones  which  give 
indication  of  being                    with  bitumen  or  oil:  and  some 
been  reward                            i  fair  quality  of  petroleum 
our  rocks. 
As  petroleum  is  foun  1  in  ill  ages,  from  the  Lowi  r 
iary,  inclusive,  it  does  not  appear  that  oil- 
i-  rocks  are  confined  to  any  particular  strata.     The  oil 


wells  of  the  east  are,  for  the  most  part,  sunk  in  sandstones, 
which  form  the  summit  of  the  Devonian  series;  but  the  wells 
of  western  Virginia  and  southern  Ohio  rise  through  the  coal 
measures  which  overlie  the  Devonian  strata,  while  the  wells 
of  Canada  are  much  lower  in  the  geological  series.  In  these 
valleys,  so  far  as  observed,  the  oil-bearing  rocks  are  from  the 
Tertiary,  or,  at  all  events,  from  recent  strata.  In  the  island 
of  Barbadoes  considerable  quantities  of  petroleum  are  derived 
from  the  Tertiary  strata. 

It  is  not  certain  from  what  geological  horizon  the  petroleum 
of  our  rocks  is  derived;  for,  although  it  is  seen  in  strata  con- 
taining shells  of  recent  epochs,  it  may  have  been  brought  up 
from  lower  levels;  for  rock  oil,  or  petroleum,  has  been  known 
to  issue  from  fissures,  probably  forced  up  from  beneath  by 
gaseous  pressure.  Oil  will  also  float  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  which  may  account  for  its  flow  from  some  springs. 
The  supposition  that  gases  have  much  to  do  with  the  outflow 
of  petroleum  is  based  on  the  reports  of  oil  wells  in  several  of 
the  States.  "When  the  wells  are  first  bored,  the  oil  is  forced 
up  by  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  by  the  large  quantity 
of  gas  which  always  accompanies  the  oil;  but  as  soon  as  this 
pressure  is  removed,  by  reason  of  the  escape  of  the  gas,  the 
oil  ceases  to  flow." 

Crude  petroleum  obtained  from  different  localities  varies 
considerably  in  its  properties.  The  oil  may  be  dark  or  green- 
i.-h  or  brownish  in  color,  or  even  black.  This  cannot  be  used 
for  iamps  until  refined.  Some  liquid  bitumens  are  found 
which  can  be  used  for  lubricating  machinery  without  much 
expense  in  preparation.  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  a 
clear  oil  is  found.  The  Peruvian  rock  oil  is  said  to  be  bright 
and  colorless.  The  Kangoon  oil  is  said  to  be  like  butter  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  African  oil  is  much  thicker  than 
American  petroleum.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  liquid  and  solid  bitumens.  The  Indians  of  this 
region  probably  used  it  ant  is  it  is  found  among  their 

remains,  as  reported  by  the  Indian  interpreter,  Mr.  Shelton. 
It  may  be  that  further  research  will  bring  to  light  the 
source  of  supply  of  our  rock  oil.  Quito  recently  oil  has  been 
distilled  from  a  sandstone  in  a  considerable  quantity,  and  of 
good  quality.  The  large  masses  of  fossil  fish  and  vegetable 
remains  found  in  our  rocks  may  be  considered  a  fair  evidence 
that  the  natural  conditions  were  in  our  fayor;  for  whether 
petroleum  be  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  or  common  to 
both,  we  have  amplt  •  ridi  nee  of  this  region  having  been 
teeming  wi  tic  bi  ings  in  the  remote  past. 

Sometim  -  olid  bitumens  are  found  here.  These  may  be 
usefullj  tnployed  for  illuminating  purposes,  as  paraffine  is 
used.  There  is  a  substance  found  here  which  is  apt  to  be 
,  ken  for  rock  oil.  It  is  found  in  cavities  in  our  rocks. 
It  is  brown  in  color,  and  its  odoi  is  offensive.  It  will  burn  a 
little  while,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  ash.  This  is  of 
animal  origin,  but  it  i  for  oil.     It  has  been  deposited 

by  bird-  in  part,  and  by  the  decomposed  remains  of  small 
animals.     I  > 


re  thi  -ure  forerunners 
(mirable  combination  of  power 
in  one  whi  h  always  prod         t  ventual  prosperity. 


In  the  affairs  of  life  activity  is  to  be  preferred  to  dignity, 
and  practical  ch  to  premeditated  composure 

and  reserve. 


§r 
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FISH    LAKE   J±2<T1D    SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 


BY    \V.    H.    S.    M. 


FISH  Luke  is  situated  close  to  or  about  on  the  geographical 
line  separating  Sevier  and  Pah  Ute  Counties,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Kushamm,  a  small  settlement  in  Grass  Valley, 
about  eight  miles.  The  road  to  Fish  Lake  from  Grass  Valley 
is  up  grade,  and  quite  steep  in  places  from  the  time  Grass 
Valley  or  Otter  Creek  is  crossed  until  the  summit,  or  pasj,  is 
reached,  a  distance  of  some  five  miles. 

At  the  time  of  being  here,  on  the  9th  of  .Tune,  1ST",  a 
beautiful  sight  was  presented  to  view.  A  four  days  previously 
a  snow  storm  had  prevailed  over  quite  an  extent  of  mountain 
country,  and  Nebo  in  the  north,  as  the  most  conspicuous  peak, 
was  clad  in  a  pure  mantle  of  white  snow  from  its  summit  to 
its  base. 

From  the  summit  of  the  pass  now  reached,  the  road  to 
Fish  Lake  is  through  a  number  of  small  valleys  and  g'ades, 
which,  in  July  and  August,  are  beautifully  clad  with  different 
varieties  of  grass,  flowers  and  mountain  vegetation,  furnishing 
an  excellent  pasture  foi  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  being  well 
watered  by  mountain  streams,  springs  and  Fish  Lake.  The 
latter  is  about  five  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide  in  its  widest 
place.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water,  abounding  in 
trout,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best  place  for  trout  fishing  in 
Utah. 

This  lake,  at  its  outlet,  forms  what  is  known  as  the  head 
waters  of  the  Dirty  Devil  River,  and  passing  down  through 
Rabbit  Valley,  etc.,  empties  it-self  into '.he  C  dorado  River. 
The  marked  superiority  of  the  Fish  Lake  trout  no  doubt  is 
due  to  this  fact,  they  being  either  salruoi.,  or  allied  to  that 
variety;  at  least,  their  meat  is  quite  red.  differing  in  this 
respect  from  our  other  mountain  trout. 

Ou  arriving  at  the  lake  we  soon  caught  enough  trout  with 
our  hands,  in  the  small  creek  that  runs  into  it,  for  the  dinner 
of  our  party,  consisting  of  seven  men.  We  fried  our  fish  in 
batter  over  a  camp  fire  and  r  I    '    d  our  dinner  very  much. 

After  dinner  we  passed  on  down  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
where  we  found  considerable  of  an  Indian  village.  The 
Indians  had  came  up  here,  aco  rding  to  their  annual  custom, 
to  catch  trout,  which  they  salt  and  dry,  and  also  sill  to  whites 
fc.r  flour  and  other  articles. 

Their  manner  of  catching  the  troul  !•  interesting.  They 
are  caught  in  traps  or  baskets,  so  i  ;  ly  made  that  the 
fish  can  pass  into  them,  hut  when  one.  in,  they  are  caught, 
not  being  able  to  get  out  again  \  fall  in  th  i  creek  is  selected 
as  a  suitable  place  to  locate  these  traps.  They  are  made  of 
willows  woven  together  a^  baskets  are,  wi'h  ■<  large  funnel- 
shaped  mouth,  into  which  the  entire  waters  of  the  creek  are 
made  to  pass.  A  narrow  neck,  capable  of  admitting  a  good- 
sized  fish,  connects  this  funnel-shaped  mouth  with  a  basket, 
made  in  balloon  form.  The  fish,  darting  down  with  the 
current,  easily  force  themselves  through  the  neck  into  the 
balloon  basket,  but  cannot,  when  once  in,  get  under  sufficient 
motion  to  force  themselves  out  back  again  through  the  neck, 
and  are  here  taken  by  the  Indiana 

We  found  these  Indians  under  the  leadership  of  two  noted 
chiefs,  "An-get  se-ades"  and  "Pcgue  Neab."  The  former 
is  noted  for  his  connection  with  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  his 

recent  efforts  I taae  his  nomadic  life  ami  ^rt tic  down  to 

cultivating  the  goil,  at  which  he  i-  now  engaged  with  his  band 
of  I 'tabs  an  1  some  Pah  LTtes,  in  Grass  Valley.     Pogue  Neab 


is  also  celebrated  as  being  the  "bishop"  of  the  lake,  with 
power,  as  acknowledged  by  the  Indian?,  to  lock  or  unlock. 
and  allow  or  prohibit  fishing,  at  will.  The  Indian  name 
"Pogue"  signifies  fish,  and  "Neav,"  Captain  or  chief. 

Pogue  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  humanity,  of  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  of  age,  and  if  fish  taken  as  food  produce  a 
large  growth  of  braip,  as  scientific  men  affi.m,  this  man  should 
have  the  greatest  brain  of  any  one  now  living,  as  I  do  not 
believe  any  person  can  be  found  who  has  consumed  more  good 
fish  than  he  has.  He  kills  the  fish  with  his  teeth,  by  biting 
them  behind  the  head.  Through  this  continued  practice  his 
front  teeth  are  worn  rounding  aud  down  to  stumps,  and  his 
lower  jaw  is  constantly  in  motion,  presenting  a  hideous  appear- 
ance. Although  so  repulsive  at  first  sight,,  he  i-\  and  has 
bet  n,  so  far  as  known,  a  fast  friend  to  his  white  brethren. 

While  here  we  witnessed  some  of  the  young  Indian  braves 
engaged  in  horse  racing,  in  which  go"d  horsemanship  and 
order  were  manifested,  and   a  fair  speed  made  by  the  horses. 

In  passing  along  the  north  shore  of  this  lake  one  is  struck 
with  evidences  of  much  labor  having  been  expended  at  some 
past  and  probably  remote  period  of  time,  in  clearing  the  lake 
of  rock  and  piling  them  up  along  the  side,  which,  with  earth, 
makes  a  splendid  levee,  of  a  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  in  leugth, 
upon  which  are  now  growing  large  trees.  This  labor  may 
have  been  performed  to  increase  the  facilities  for  taking  fi-h. 
Our  speculations  upon  this  subject  may  vary,  but  this  to  me  is 
another  evidence,  among  the  many,  of  this  country  having 
been  inhabited  by  a  people  who  not  only  understood  how  to  move 
immense  rocks,  but  to  do  many  other  things  common  to 
civilized  communities,  to  which  references  are  made  in  the 
Rook  of  Mormon,  and  which  are  being  confirmed  by  modern 
discoveries. 

After  remaining  all  night  aud  having  had  a  pleasant  time 
witnessing  the  sports,  etc.,  we  returned  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  over  to  the  intersection  of  the  Rabbit  Valley 
road,  passing  down  the  Dirty  Devil  River  to  a  point  at  the 
lower  end  of  Rabbit  Valley,  known  as  the  "Sevier  Co-op. 
Ranch e."  About  half  a  mile  west  from  this  ranche  is  what 
is  known  as  I!  d  Lake,  whose  waters  a ;sume  a  red  appearance 
when  approached  from  the  west,  owing  to  the  reflection  in  it< 
waters  of  the  red  mountains  on  the  east.  Tin-,  place  was  a 
scene  of  interest  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Here  General 
Warren  Snow  was  wounded  in  the  should'  r,  by  an  Indian,  as 
he  and  Captain  Ivie  were  ascending  a  bill  to  reconnoitre  the 
country.  The  company  was  ordered  to  retreat,  and  after  a 
running  fight,  in  which  Brotl  i  rTaylor  was  wounded,  a  retreal 
was  made  to  Glenwood,  on  (be  Sevier.  The  Indians  are  nol 
a  little  amused  when  n  luting  the  history  of  this  affair. 

[n  this  section  of  country  are  found  many  small  forts  built 
of  black  volcanic  rock.  The  largest  we  saw  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  knoll  or  small  mountain,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
entire  lower  Rabbit  Valley-  li  is  about  Bixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  built  in  a  circle.     The   walls  arc  still  about  four  feet  high. 

PogUC  Neab  gives  a  traditionory  history  id  this  country  as 
follows: 

"Many  years  ago  the  country  now  known  as  Sevier  Valley, 
and  many  of  the  adjoining  valleys,  was  peopled  by  the  Moquis 
Indians.  The  Utah  Indians,  being  very  warlike  made  Wi  I 
upon  th"dr  civilized  and  peaceful  neighbors,  the  .Moquis.  with 
Serious  effect.  Mere,  in  the  lower  pari  of  liabbil  Valley,  the 
fleeing  and  persecuted  Moquis  made  their  last  desperate  stand, 
but  were  overcome  and  compelled  to  See  down  the  Dirty 
Devil  stream,  at  d  across  the  Colorado  Uiver,  in  where  they  are 
now  located." 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  many  forts  to  be  found  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  story  or  the  Fish  Like  captain,  as  also  the 
tumuli  sj  abundant  in  Sevier  and  the  adjoining  valleys. 

Rabbit  Valley,  which  contained  but  a  lew  ranches  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  is  being  peopled  rapidly.  Grain  and  other 
crops  were  raised  there  last  season.  Soon  this  valley,  once 
considered  so  distant  from  our  other  settlements,  and  so 
dr -aded  as  the  rendezvous  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors, 
and  at  more  distant  periods  evidently  the  scene  of  important 
conflict-,  will  resound  with  the  hum  and  bustle  of  civilization. 
Thus  the  work  of  God  goes  on,  and  the  desert  is  made  to 
blossom  a^  the  rose. 


THE 


GOSPEL 
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BY  DANIEL  TYLER. 


h 


THE    GODHEAD. 

T)Ii\IN  as  is  the  doctrine  of  the  "Godhead,"  as  contained 
i_  in  the  <)  d  ind  New  Testaments,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  the  Christain  world  has  for  centuries  been  drifting  into 
atheism.  It  would  be.  perhaps,  less  surprising  if  this  remark 
app  ied  only  to  non  professors  of  religion.  But  such  is  not 
the  fact.  The  very  fundamental  articles  of  fail h  in  <!od,  of 
most  denominations,  are  laid  in  infidelity.  To  this  cause 
mainly  may  be  traced  the  infidelity  of  the  outside  world.  The 
grea  mass  cf  sectarian  creeds  have  the  following  language: 
"There  is  hut  one  living  and  true  (rod,  everlasting,  without 
body,  parts  or  passions."  >A  few  leave  off  the  word  pas- 
sions 

N  >w,  my  dear  readers,  reflect  for  a  moment  and  ask  your- 
selves  if  you  can  conceive  of  the  existence  of  anything,  no 
matter  how  small,  "without  body  or  parts."  Your  answer 
must  be  "No!  there  could  Le  no  such  existence.  It  is 
nothing."  Just  so  professed  atheists  argue.  Thin  they 
say  it'  G  "1  is  nothing,  there  is  no  such  a  being. 

The  <;  id  we  worship  i-  a  living,  material  Being,  wiib  body, 
parts  and  pa— ion-.  Such  is  the  God  described  in  the  Bible. 
\  Be  ng  hi  form  like  unto  ourselves.  "And  God  said,  Let  us 
mi  m  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  etc.  (Geuesislst 
er  2fi  h  v.-r-c.  ■  "So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  G  id  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created 
he  them'     27th  verse  . 

Now  if  man  i-  a  mat-rial  form,  then  i-  God  the  same,  for 
man  was  made  in  His  image  and  likeness.  This  is  what  Adam 
who  had  dwelt  with  Him  taught  bis  <  fl>pring,  and  the  same 
immitred  to  writing  by   Mos<  -. 

W  e  in  -i.v  also  infi  r  thai  unman  formed  a  part  ot  the  heav- 
enly family,  as  we  are  taught  in  our  beautiful  hymn.  This 
sh  'uld  be  a  c  imfort  to  thi  daughters  of  Eve — that  our  Either 
in  heaven  was  not  alone  when  enthroned  in  the  heave,,- 1  efore 
tb  world  wis.  "They  twain  were  one  flesh,"  Bays  the  in- 
spired writer,  aud  in  this  the  earthly  is  without  doubt  a  pat- 
tern ol  the  heavenly.  This  Scripture  is  in  harmony  with 
m  ■  lern  revi  '  itiona  as  given  by  the  prophet  Joseph,  and  also 
with  the  ancient  writings  ol  inspired  men.  The  Church  after 
ith  of  Jesus  gradually  departed  lien  the  truth,  and 
taught  the  practice  of  celibacy,  forbidding  marriage  to  the 
thood  and  d  grading  woman  IV.  m  her  proper  position  as 
to  the  completeness  of  man,  for  man  is  not  perfect 
v  i  Lout  tl 


The  1st  and  2nd  verses  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Geuesis  says 
"This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the  day 
that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him; 
male  and  female  created  he  them;  and  blessed  them,  and 
called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

This  subject  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  discourse  preached 
in  Beaver  some  ime  ago  by  Elder  Eiastus  Snow,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Dc&erel  A'eics. 


YOU1TG    MTSSIOHARY'S 
S  EJZNTTI^dlEinsrTS. 


KV    JOS.    STANDING. 


AN  Elder  who  is  traveling  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  many  times  thrown  among  strange  and  peculiar 
people,  with  varied  ideas  and  customs,  by  observing  which  he 
can  come  in  possession  of  many  curious  facts.  He  also  has  to 
undergo  insults,  sneers,  and  often  the  threatenings  of  mobs. 

For  a  young  Elder,  who  has  been  reared  and  nurtured  within 
the  pale  of  the  church  of  God,  this  is  trying;  but  when  he 
reads  the  Sciiptures  he  takes  comfort,  for  by  them  he  knows 
that  like  things  did  Christ  and  His  Apostles  pass  through, 
and  great .r,  for  they  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  truth's 
sake.  > 

"And  ya  shall  be  hated  of  all  nation--,"  is  as  much  a  truth 
as  when  first  uttered  by  the  Savior.  "Blessed  are  ve  when 
all  men  shall  speak  evil  of  you,  falsely,  for  my  name's  sake," 
is  a  testimony  that  the  people  known  as  "Mormons"  are  in 
possession  of  the  truths  of  heaven,  else  why  are  so  many 
falsehoods  told  of  th-  m. 

To  stand  before  an  audit  nee,  trying  to  lay  before  them  the 
plan  of  "life  and  salvation,"  and  knowing  that  some  of  your 
listeners,  had  they  an  opportunity,  would  beat  and  perhaps 
kill  you,  aud  by  so  doing  think  that  they  were  doing  (rod's 
service,  is  not  altogether  pleasant,  although  frequently 
endured. 

To  have  one's  friends  eijuip  themselves  ready  for  an  attack 
from  a  set  of  lawless  men,  who  seek  to  stay  the  spread  of 
truth  by  the  riddance  of  the  Elders,  may  seem  strange  to 
some;  but  it  is  a  nightly  occurrence  here. 

A  person  in  this  country  would  feel  himself  injured  if  one 
should  ask  him  if  he  believed  the  Bible. 

•'Believe  the  Bible!  Most  assuredly.  Prom  my  earliest 
infancy  hive  I  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  pages  of  that 
most  sacred  of  books !" 

But  it  only  requires  a  few  questions  on  the  part  of  an  Elder 
to  find  out  that  they  believe  not  the  Old  Testament  and  have 
done  away  with  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Apostles  and  prophets,  gifts  and  blessings,  are  among 
the  non-essentials  of  modern  Christianity. 

There  are  those  among  the  Saints  who  take  it  upon  them- 
sclves  to  find  fault  with  our  schools.  Probably  if  they  had  a 
bird's  ey i  view  of  the  school  hou-es  in  this  country,  and  a 
chance  of  conversing  with  many  who  have  grown  up  here, 
they  would  conclude  that  the  'poor  deluded"  are  not  the 
most  ignorant  among  men. 

An  exhortation  to  the  youths  of  I  tab  may  not  come  amiss, 
when  it  is  given  by  one  whose  whole  hcnit  is  in  the  building 
up  of  God's  kingdom,  and  who  himself  was  cradled  beneath 
lb-  shadows  of  the  VVahaatcb  mountains: 

S  'I.  in  every  way  that  is  honorable  to  store  your  minds 
v. .'  !i  u.-i  I    '  ki    i  I,  '  _e   an!  cf-pt  ciully    in  iij;  r>!  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  God.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  everything  eLe  shall  be  added"  comes 
ringing  in  our  ears;  and  by  obeying  this  counsel  we  will  know 
that  the  saying  is  true. 

At  every  opportunity  given,  bear  your  testinony,  if  you 
have  one;  if  not,  it  is  your  privilege  and  duty  to  obtain  one. 
Let  it  not  be  said  when  you  are  called  to  preach  the  gospel 
that  you  do  not  understand  the  first  principles  of  it;  nor  that 
when  you  are  thrown  among  strangers  and  are  called  upon  to 
speak  you  can  only  stand  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then 
in  confusion  sit  down.  Then  it  is  you  would  give  anything  if 
in  your  earlier  years  you  had  devoted  more  time  in  the  search 
after  truth. 

McLem.re  s  Cove,  Georgia. 


THE    WOBD    OIF1 
WISDOM.'- 


BV  B.   F.  C.  JR. 


IT  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  show  to  the  young  breth- 
ren and  sisters  who  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  some 
of  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  keep  the  "Word  of  Wisdom. 

First,  it  is  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  who  created  and  organ- 
ized our  bodies,  and  who  knows  precisely  what  substances  are 
good  or  injurious  to  them,  that  we  cease  to  use,  as  food,  drink 
or  stimulants,  certain  substances  nam^d  in  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. Seeing  that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  been  so  good, 
kind  and  merciful  as  to  condescend  to  tell  us  about  our  food 
aud  drink— to  inform  us  what  is  good  or  bad  for  us,  we  ought, 
out  of  gratitude  and  reverence  to  Him,  to  observe  His  coun- 
sel. 

Second,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  which  is  worth  more 
than  riches,  and  is  next  in  value  to  life  itself.  Without 
health,  life  becomes  a  burden,  and  happiness  a  mere  phantom 
of  hope,  unreal,  unattainable. 

Third,  for  the  sake  of  the  intelligence  and  truth  that  we  will 
be  able  to  attain  to,  and  the  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  which 
will  be  opened  unto  us. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how  keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom  will 
make  me  wiser  or  increase  my  intelligence,"  says  one.  I  will 
try  to  explain  this:  All  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  which 
you  possess  has  its  origin  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the 
source  "f  all  knowledge,  truth,  light,  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  all  these  attributes,  and,  all 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  person  who  possesses  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  Spirit  will  also  possess,  these  attributes 
in  the  greatest  degree  of  fullness  or  abundance.  Paul  says 
that  our  bodies  are  temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in.  and 
that  it  will  not  dwell  in  unholy  temples.  Therefore,  if  we 
would  possess  in  our  own  bosoms,  this  source  of  truth,  to  be  a 
iruide  unto  us  to  give  us  revelations  of  things  which  arc  to 
Come,  to  make  known  unto  us  things  that  arc  past,  to  unfold 
unions  the  mysteries  of  science  or  the  deep  hidden  principles 
of  truth,  whether  pertaining  to  religion  or  any  other  depart 
ment  of  intelligence  or  philosophy,  we  should  keep  our 
bodies  holy,  pure,  chaste  and  undefiled.  Then  the  Doly  Ghost 
will  delight  to  make  its  abode  within  u-.  and  we  shall  feel  its 
power  in  quickening  our  minds  and  increasing  our  mental 
power. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  hundred-  of  persons  in  this  Church, 
who  were  afflicted  with  disease  before  joining  it,   can   testify 

at,  on  being   baptized   and  confirmed,  they   were   healed  by 


the  Spirit  then  poured  out  upon  them.  We  all  have  wit- 
nessed, or  heard  on  positive  authority,  of  the  sick  being 
healed  among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  through  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Elders.  The  healing  is  accomplished  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  flowing  through  the  system  of 
the  sick  person.  We  have  often  heard  how  the  Bible  has 
been  wonderfully  unfolded  to  the  understanding  of  individuals, 
as  they  would  read  it  after  baptism  and  coi.fiimaticn,  proving 
the  reception  of  superior  wisdom  through  those  ordinances. 
Thus,  we  see  that  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  man's 
system  are  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  to  prolong  life,  to 
quicken  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  intelligence. 

Now,  let  us  take  one- of  the  substances  pronounced  agaii  st 
in  the  Word  of  Wisdom — tobacco,  for  instance — and  compare 
its  effects  with  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  human  syttem. 
All  physicians  of  standing  in  their  profession  agree  that  the 
effects  of  tobacco  are  to  invite  disease,  particularly  dyspepsia 
and  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  vitiate  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  to  derange  the  nervous  system,  to  pre- 
vent recovery  from  disease,  and  especially  to  deaden  and 
benumb,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  mental  faculties, 
thereby  greatly  decreasing  intellectual  power. 

Cannot  our  young  readers  see  that  there  is  a  warfare  exist- 
ing between  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  of 
tobacco,  when  the  latter  is  taken  into  the  system?  This  truth 
is  so  palpable  that  all  may  see  it. 

It  may  be  argued  by  young  people,  in  justification  of  the 
habit  of  using  tobacco,  that  their  parents  or  older  people 
use  it.  This  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  the  young.  Many  of.  the 
older  members  of  the  Church  formed  these  habits  belore  ever 
hearing  or  embracing  the  gospel  and  have  not  yet  overcome 
them. 

On  a  certain  occasion  when  President  Young  was  addressing 
a  congregation  of  Saints  he  said:  "Sisters,  if  you  will  keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  your  lives  shall  be  prolonged  five  years,  and 
if  your  children  will  keep  it  their  lives  shall  be  prolonged 
twenty  five  years." 

Objections  against  tobacco  will  apply  to  tea  and  coffee,  only 
in  a  less  di  gree,  but  they  will  apply  against  the  use  of  strong 
drink  with  tenfold  force,  and  if  the  youth  of  Israel  desire  to 
fulfill  the  destiny  that  lies  before  them,  the  most  brilliant  des- 
tiny that  ever  opened  to  the  view  of  a  generation  of  mortals 
since  the  time  of  Adam,  let  them  observe  to  keep  the  Word  of 
Wi-dnin.  together  with  all  other  counsels  and  commandments 
emanating  from  God  the  Eternal  Father.  By  so  doing  they 
"shall  receive  health  in  their  navel  and  marrow  to  their  tones, 
and  shall  find  wisdom  and  great  treasures,  and  shall  tun  and 
not  be  weary  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint,  and 
a  promise  that  the  destroying  aiigc  I  shall  pass  by  tin  in  as  the 
children  of  Israel  and  not  slay  them." 


Franklin's  Advice.     If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most 
precious,  wasting  tune  must  be  the  grcatosl  prodigality;  since 

lost  time  is  IK  vcr  found  again:  anil  w  hat  we  call  time  i  DOUgh, 
always  proves  little  enough:  let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and 
doing    to    the    purpose;  so    by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with 

less  perplexity.  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry 
all  easy;  and  he  that  tiscth  late  must  trot  all  day.  ami  shall 
scarcely  overtake  his  business  at  night;  while  laziness  travels 

so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  th}  b  i  i- 
ness,  let  not  that  drive  thee;  and  earl.v  to  bed  and  early  s  r'n  ', 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wi-e. 
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in  the    forest,Whentbetri:esaregreentn3fair;Thereis    beauty     in  the  meadowWherethe 
in  the  fountain.  Sinking      gayly   at    its  play, While  tlurainbowhues  are  glitt'ringOn  its 
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tear  of     sym  pa- thy;      In  the  sweet, low  voice  whose  accents  The 
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beauty     in    the    sunlight.  And  a  soft,  blue  beam  a  -  bove;Oh,the  world  is   full  of 
beauty    in  the  streamlet.Murm'ringsoftly  thro  the grove;Oh, the  world  is  full  of 
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spirit's  gladness  prove, Oh, the  world  is   full  of 
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beauty, 

I"  auty. 

beauty, 
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When  the 
When  the 

When  the 
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heart  is 
heart  is 
hiriTt  i< 
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full  Of 
full  Of 
•full  of 
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love; 
love; 
love; 

iii 


( )h,  the  world  is  lull  of 
Oh,  the  world  is  full  of 
Oh,  the  world   is  .full  of 
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to 

to 
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beauty  When  the  heart  is  full  of  love, 

beauty  When  the  heart   is  full  of  love, 

beauty  When  the  heart   is  full  of  love. 
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OUR,    USTIE-W    QUARTERS. 


B  1ST  I  G>  IMI  A  . 


SINCE  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  the  Inbtri  c- 
tor  the  disagreeable  exj  •  ience  of  removing  the  effects  of 
o  printing  i  ffice  has  been  passed  through  at  our  establishment, 
and  wi  are  dow  instilled  in  ":r  new  quarters,  a  few  rod>  west 
i  four  former  location.  <  >ur  new  offiee  i>  far  more  commodious 
and  convenient  for  us  an  1  the  public  than  that  formerly  occu- 
ind  it  i-  |  retty  comfortably  fitted  op.  Our  patrons  will 
do  difficulty  in  finding  it.  as  it  i*  on  the  direct  line  of 
travel  from  the  Railroad  Depot  to  the  Temple  Block,  and 
midway  between  those  two  points.  I  Mir  friends  from  the 
country  whocome  in  by  train  can  now  call  upon  as  without  going 
out  of  their  way;  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  tee  them  at  any  time. 

With  our  increased  facilities  for  business,  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  publish  all  of  the  various  works  our  Sunday  schools 
require,  as  wjll  as  to  make  such  improvements  in  the  In- 
wTRfi  i"t;  as  its  increasing  popularity  demands.  In  this 
respect  we  intend  to  move  just  as  fast  as  the  patronage  of  the 
public  will  w;i-nnt  us  in  going. 

We  shall  keep  "n  hand  at  our  office  tin-  various  Church 

Publicatii  ns,   which  we  will  sell  at  wholesale  and  r.-tail;  also 

Music  Cards  and  other  cards  issued  by  the  Deterel  S.  8.  Union, 

Sunday  school  supplii  -  generally,  and  shall  fill  orders  foi 

any  ol  them,  through  thi  mail  or  otherwise,  promptly. 

Notwithstanding  the  bird  times  that  have  prevailed  for  a 
Pew  years  past,  tie-  [nstrui  rrut  ha-  managed  to  live  and  frrow, 
and  the  pi  t  is  now  brighter  than  ever.    Gratefu] 

f>r  tfv    patronagi  1  in  the  past,  we  hope  to  merit  a 

continuation  of  it  by  meting  the  wants  of  our  patron". 


I  am  composed  of  ten  letters: 
My  2,  '■'.,  3,  S  is  a  lady's  name; 
My  2   9,  3,  -1  is  a  relative; 
My  3,  9,   1,  I  monkeys  like; 
My  I.  '-',   I.  6,    I  is  evil; 
My  7.  2,  10,  I  is  not  first; 
My  7,  9,  7.  2  i>  a  name; 

Mj   1  •  > .  ■">,  7,   1  we  could  not  do  very  we, I  without; 
My  6,  v   I  is  a  mouse  trap; 
Mv  1,  9  3  is  bright; 
My  2,    ;.   (is  an  inject; 
My  whole  the  children  expect  at  Christmas. 


Boi  ni>     Y"ii  MRS.  -Back     Volumes    of     the    Ji:vknii.k 

|\-Titi  i  inn.  in  bound  form,  for  sale  at  this  ( Mfico. 

JU^TElSrHLiE!       I1TSTRUGTOH, 
I-  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

OH    THE     UltST    AND    FIFTEENTH     OF    EVERY     MONTH. 


OLOKOE  Q.  CAKIJON, 


EDITOR. 


TERMS    I  N     ADVASCK. 
Singh  Cojn/t  per  Annum     -     -     -     $2,00. 
On  Copies  Sent  by  Mail,   Outside  of  Salt  Lake  County 
Ten  Cents  per  Fear  Additional  will  be  Charged  for  Postage. 
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